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Nation Stirred By 
Primary Elections 


New Deal at Stake as Factions 
Among Democrats Battle for 
Control of States 


PRESIDENT FORCES THE ISSUE 
Risks His Prestion to Secure Support 


in Next Congress; 1940 Con- 
trol Is Also Involved 


Is the Democratic party breaking 
Can the Republicans come back? 


up 
Is some 


kind of new party realignment coming: 
Will President Roosevelt seek a third 
term? These questions are on every 


tongue as the congressional campaign gets 
There is a feeling that almost 
anything may happen 
memories run back for a quarter 
century are reminded of the 
certain days which preceded the campaign 
1912. 

The Republican party. which had been 
in power since the Civil War except for 
the two administrations of Cleveland, was 


under way. 
Observers whose 
of a 
tense, un- 


of 


broken that vear by a conflict between 
the conservative and progressive wings 
Theodore Roosevelt. who had served as 


president for almost two terms, and who 
had been succeeded by the more conserva- 
President Taft. tried back 
A new party, the Progressive. was born 
though it turned out 


tive to come 


to be short-lived 


Historical Background 
Those were exciting days, days of politi- 
cal confusion and Are 
we approaching a comparable period—a 


transformation. 


period perhaps even more exciting. tense 
bitter, 
country are 


because the problems before the 
much more difficult; 
cause the whole world unstable: 


so be- 


is more 
because the issues today are more funda- 
mental; and 
sharply drawn? 

To appreciate the fundamental nature of 


because class lines are mort 


the conflict now going on between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his followers, on the 
one hand, and the anti-New Dealers 


whether they be Democrats or Republi- 
cans, on the other. one has only to com- 
pare the issues which the New Deal has 
raised with the issues over which most of 
the political have been waged 
There has, indeed. been plenty of noise and 
clamor, plenty of oratory, charges and 
countercharges, in every one of the politi- 
cal campaigns of American history. But 
the actual issues have ordinarily not been 
important. Perhaps one party called fo 
tariffs a little lower or a little higher than 
the other. One party seemed a little more 
determined than the other to break up 
trusts and monopolies. The party out of 
power has charged the party in power with 
inefficiency. The leaders of each party 
have claimed that their party would look 
after the public interest better. But in 
practically every case, the parties were 
agreed on general lines of policy. Dis- 
putes have been over nonessentials. 

Even in 1912. the Democrats, Republi- 
cans, and Progressives were in fair agree- 
ment about the major national objectives. 
There was some difference of opinion about 
how far the government should go in an 
effort to improve working conditions. There 
was a question as to how active it should 
be in trying to break up or control big 
business combinations trusts. There 


contests 


or 


(Continued on page 8) 
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READY TO FULFIL THEIR OBLIGATION TO THEMSELVES AND TO SOCIETY 








A Student Code 


The National Association of Student Officer. has adopted a “Code for the Good Citizen 
of the American High School,” which is submitted for the thoughtful consideration of the 
students of the nation. This code was prepared by a committee consisting of Walter E. 
Myer, editor of THe AMERICAN OBsERVER, chairman; Fred J. Kelly, United States Office 
of Education; Charles F. Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Arthur Renquist, student, White Bear High School, White Bear Lake. Min- 
nesota; and Don Clawson, student, Kankakee High School, Kankakee. Illinois. It 
presented to the National Association and adopted at the New York City meeting in 
July. It is unquestionably desirable that students should formulate guiding principles in 
definite terms, and it is hoped that this code may be helpful to them in determining their 


goals 


Merten, student. Vocational 


Was 


I realize that, as a student, I owe an obligation to parents or relatives whose 
sacrifices have given me the foundations upon which I am building, to the school 
which offers me an opportunity to develop my natural powers, to the community 
which makes possible my educational advantages, to my country which gives me 
liberty under law, and to my own future as an individual and a citizen. 

In keeping with my determination honorably to discharge this obligation. | 
promise: 

That I will use the facilities offered by the classroom to enlarge and broaden my 
interests, to increase my knowledge, to bring me closer to Truth, and to cultivate 
habits of industry and sound thinking. 

That I will broaden my sympathies and practice the arts of sociability, true friend- 
liness, and helpfulness in my home, in the school, and in all my associations, avoiding 
snobbishness in my own conduct and condemning it in others. 

That I will develop habits of reading and conversing which will broaden my 
culture and enable me better to understand the problems of community, state, and 
nation, 

That I will carry on discussion in and out of the classroom, not to overcome op- 
ponents and gratify my pride, but that I may grow in knowledve and wisdom. 

That I will avoid every form of cheating or dishonesty and will undertake to 
discourage all dishonorable practices. 

That I will obey every rule or law of school, city, state, and nation, reserving 
the right to criticize rules and laws constructively, but respecting them so long as 
they prevail. 

That I will use my powers and influence for the common good. 

That I will pursue happiness myself and strive to establish conditions under 
which happiness and opportunity may be hopefully pursued by everyone in my 
home, my school, my community, my country, and the world. 


Japan Embarks Upon 
Second Year of War 


Government Bends Every Effort 
to Bolster the Morale of 
Japanese People 


BUT END NOT YET IN SIGHT 





Economic Structure Shows Signs of 
Strain as War Continues to 
Deplete Reserves 


Not since the days of the great Khans 
has the Orient been the arena of such fierce 
and ruthless warfare as it has witnessed 
during the last year. The few shots fired 
near the ancient city of Peiping in July 
1937 set into mot:on the Japanese and Chi- 
nese military machines which have left in 
their tracks more than a million and a half 
dead, to say nothing of the countless mil- 
lions of wounded and homeless. Only the 
World War exacted a heavier toll in human 
life and property destruction. The civilian 
population of Ch’na has shared the fate of 
the military and has been ground under in 
the onward march of the Japanese war ma- 
chine. Great cities have been laid waste; 
the industrial and social progress of a 
generation has been wiped out in a few 
short months. 


Japan’s Gains 

On the surface, it would appear that 
Japan has been magnificently successful in 
her effort to subdue the obdurate Chinese. 
Victory has been piled upon victory since 
the beginning of the great war last summer. 
Northward, southward, and westward, Ja- 
pan has extended her tentacles, until today 
she controls not only the provinces of 
North China, but also such strategic Chi- 
nese cities as Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping,. 
and the capital, Nanking. The only port of 
any consequence remaining in Chinese 
hands is Canton, in the south. 

Despite these outward signs of victory, 
Japan has failed to realize the ambitions 
she held at the time she embarked upon the 
Chinese episode. Contrary to wide predic- 
the war did not end within three 
months. The Chinese are still far from 
subdued. And while the Japanese have as- 
sumed nominal control over all North 
China and a large part of central China. 
they have been unable to pacify the regions 
they have conquered. The Chinese will to 
resist has not been broken and there is no 
indication that it will be broken in the im- 
mediate future. 

But there is no reason to believe that 
China can do more than to hold back the 
advancing Japanese armies and harass them 
by waging constant guerrilla warfare. The 
Chinese have been effective in their defen- 
sive tactics, but they have not demonstrated 
that they can wage offensive warfare suc- 
cessfully and thus repel the invaders. 
Through the loss of the ports, the Chinese 
government has been financially crippled, 
for an important source of revenue, the 
import duties, has been withdrawn. At the 
moment, the war has reached a stalemate, 
with the Chinese struggling valiantly to 
hold back the enemy troops, and the Japa- 
nese unable to push up the Yangtze River 
to the provisional Chinese capital at Han- 
kow, 600 miles west of Shanghai. 

The ravages of this year of war have not 
been confined to people in the direct line 
of battle. They have swept to the civilian 
population of the Japanese Empire, pushing 
the standards of living of the people, al- 
ready near the starvation point. to new 
depths. The war is estimated to have cost 
the Japanese five million dollars a day. 


tions, 
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bringing the total expenditures on the ven- 
ture to two billion dollars. The cost of 
living has risen eight per cent in Japan, 
without an offsetting increase in wages: 
food and clothing have been difficult to ob- 
tain. The whole national economy has 
been geared to furnish those supplies which 
are necessary to prosecute the war. Deficit 
has been piled upon deficit, until the na- 
tional debt stands at a precariously high 
level—approximately four times as great 
as in 1930. The threat of national bank- 
ruptcy hovers ominously over the Japa- 
nese nation. 


Land of Mystery 


The true significance of the Sino-Japa- 
nese war is difficult for the western mind 
to gauge, for it involves peoples who have 
always remained mysterious and unfathom- 
able. There has always been something 
unreal, something poetic, about Japan and 
the Japanese people. To a large extent, 
Japan remains the fairyland that it was be- 
fore relations with the Western world were 
opened. Its people have seemed more like 
dolls than human beings. The women 
seemed like dim‘nutive figures on a stage, 
with their hair done in coils, their feet 





berates throughout the world. This vol- 
canic force within the people cannot long 


lie dormant, for the Japanese must wage a 


constant battle to wrest even the most 
meager of livings from the soil. The aver- 


age Japanese farm consists of but two and 
a half acres and it is ever becoming smaller 
for the population of the country is ex- 
panding at a rapid pace. Japan must sup- 
port a population equal in size to Germany’s 
on an area equal to a quarter of Germany’s. 
Yet more than half of Germany’s land is 
arable and only a fifth of Japan’s is suitable 
for cultivation. She is deficient in most 
of the raw materials essential to prosperity. 
Her annual production of coal is less than 
an eighth of Germany’s; her output of iron 
and steel only half of that of the tiny 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg! Nature has 
indeed been unkind to Japan, for in natural 
resources she is one of the poorest nations 
on earth 


Economic Programs 


Japan’s economic progress under these 
adverse conditions has been one of the great 
marvels of the modern era. Her deficien- 
cies in natural wealth and resources have 
been offset by her activities in other direc- 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


IN THE CITY 


The Japanese people appear in both Western and Oriental costume, a visible indication of the divergent forces 
which have combined to form modern Japan. 


wrapped, and their dainty and exquisite 
manners. The men might have come from 
a bygone age, with their quaint costumes 
and unfamiliar manners. Even in war, the 
Japanese seemed an unreal people, imbued 
with a remarkable degree of chivalry and 
valor. 

Underneath this delicate and unreal frost- 
ing there is another Japan—a Japan of 
reality, facing inexorable economic and 
political facts. The Land of the Rising Sun, 
as Japan has been known since the early 
days when the Chinese Mongols beheld the 
dim, mysterious islands off the Asiatic main- 
land, is in many respects a land of terror 
For beneath the colorful flower gardens and 
picturesque scenery lies the volcanic rock. 
There lies buried under the Japanese soil 
the tremendous explosive force which, in 
the remote era of geological history, pushed 
the Japanese islands above sea level. 

Likewise, there remains hidden within 
the Japanese people an explosive force 
which occasionally bursts forth and rever- 


tions, The struggle for existence would 
have been lost long ago had the Japanese 
not turned their energies toward industrial- 
ization. During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, they built factories and be- 
gan flooding the world, particularly the 
Asiatic nations, with their manufactured 
goods. Japan became the leading exporte: 
of textiles and the world’s third great ship- 
ping power. 

Nor was Japan’s struggle for existence 
confined to the battle for industrialization 
and markets. The pressure of 
population forced the Japanese people to 
seek relief in a number of different direc- 
tions. It forced Japan to expand out- 
ward in the quest for new territory. The 
war with China in 1894-95, the war with 
Russia in 1904-05, the annexation of 
Korea in 1910, the attempt to seize addi- 
tional Chinese lands while the other powers 
were occupied with the World War, and 
finally the invasion of Manchuria in 1931 
—all these were links in the great chain 


foreign 





JAPANESE 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


IN THE COUNTRY 


The pattern of life has been subjected to less change. 


t ng The peasant dressed in simple clothes labors long and 
hard to make a few patches of soil produce sufficient food for his family, in the same way that peasants 


have done for centuries. 
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which Japan was welding to 
secure for herself a place in 
the sun. The most ambitious 
of the Japanese foreign ven- 
tures is her present life-and- 
death struggle to bring the 
sprawling Chinese Republic 
under her political and eco- 
nomic domination 

In this seemingly endless 
struggle for expansion the 
Japanese people have had 
little voice. They have been 
swept into the current not 
only by the force of eco- 
nomic circumstances, but 
also by their political rulers. 
While in theory Japan is a 
democracy, there is in prac- 
tice little popular rule. The 
Japanese people are gov- 
erned from above, not from 
below. The lower house of 
the Japanese parliament is 
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elected by male voters and 
both it and the upper house 
enjoy, in theory, vast pow- 


ers, thus preserving the The 
form of democratic gov- The derker-shaded 
ernment. 


In practice, however, as has been ap- 
parent during the course of the present 
war, Japan has little that is democratic 
in the way of government. By a pecu- 
liar anomaly, the army and navy are 
virtually above the control of the civilian 
government and, in time of emergency, 
may be checked by neither the cabinet nor 
the Japanese parliament. They are re- 
sponsible to the emperor alone, and can 
compel the cabinet to do their bidding 
unless the emperor overrides them, which 
he seldom The army and navy 
leaders are the real rulers of Japan; it is 
they who determine foreign policy and 
determine the excursions upon which the 
nation shall embark. It matters little, 
therefore, that the Japanese may vote for 
members of parliament, if the parliament 
itself is impotent by the all- 
inclusive branches 


of the government 


does. 


rendered 


power of the military 


Economic Domination 

If the Japanese people are ruled po- 
litically from above, they are also domi- 
nated from above by economic interests 
Japan has her few wealthy families which 
own or control a large part of the wealth 
of the empire. The extent of their wealth 
and influence is difficult to fathom. So 
extensive is their control that they have 
been referred to as an empire within the 
empire. The Mitsui, Mitsubishi. the Sumi- 
tomo, and Yasuda families, together with 
a few others, extend their operations and 
control throughout the Japanese Empire 
They dominate in the fields of banking 
industry, commerce; they own agricultural 
lands, factories, mines, mills, and foun- 
dries; they own or control shipyards, 
hydroelectric plants. There is scarcely an 
economic activity in Japan in which their 
influence is not directly felt. They are 
the economic rulers of Japan. 

It is hardly likely that the Big Families 
of Japan confine their activities to the 
economic sphere. They are powerful 
influences in the major political parties 
It has been contended that it is they, 
rather than the army and the navy, who 
are the real rulers of Japan. It has even 
been charged from the floor of the Japa- 
nese parliament that the army and navy 
were as private forces used for the benefit 
of the leading Japanese families 


Rigid Control 


Whether there is any truth to these alle 
gations or not, the important fact remains 
that Japan is ruled from above, in a truly 
undemocratic fashion. During the last 
few months, the controls have become 
even more rigid. All Japanese industry 
has been placed on a war footing. There 
has been inaugurated a compulsory labor 
service; factories have had their produc- 
tion schedules stepped up to meet the war 
needs; the government has taken over the 
electric industries. Imports are rigidls 
licensed so as to permit the entrance of 
only those goods which are essential war 
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THE WAR IN CHINA 


JOHNSON 


shaded area corresponds to Chinese territory taken by Japan. 


portion represents Japan’s conquests in the present war. 


supplies. The government regulates the 
investment of capital so that it may flow 
to those industries which are regarded as 
vital. Price controls have been inaugu- 
rated and antiprofiteering measures have 
been put into operation. On top of all this, 
the already back-breaking tax burden has 


been increased. 


Foreign Trade Crisis 

Even with these controls, it is by no 
means certain that Japan will be able to 
withstand the economic strain to which 
she has been subjected by the war. Like 
few other nations, Japan depends upon a 
flourishing foreign trade for her very exist- 
ence. War materials must be imported 
in abundance, and to pay for these im- 
ports she must sell larger quantities of 
goods abroad, for her gold supply is so 
near exhaustion as to make payment by 
that means impossible. 

It is precisely in the field of foreign trade 
that Japan is encountering embarrassing, 
and almost insuperable, difficulties. She 
is finding it difficult to increase her exports 
to foreign nations, for rising prices in Japan 
have made it harder for foreigners to 
buy and foreign countries have imposed 
quotas upon Japanese imports. During 
the first five months of this year, her 
exports declined 17 per from last 
year’s figure. And fast year the war had 
adverse effect 
upon Japanese sales abroad. 

Meanwhile, Japanese imports have in- 
creased to meet the abnormal war demand 
for materials. They are now far in excess 


cent 


already begun to have an 


of her exports. Because of her small 
gold reserve, the only way Japan can 
continue to import the necessary war 


materials, in the face of falling exports, is 
by securing loans abroad. And few foreign- 
ers appear to be. willing to extend credit, 
since they regard Japan as a poor risk. 
This is Japan’s most serious economic 
dilemma, and unless she can resolve it, 
her venture in China may result in igno- 
minious failure. As Nathaniel Peffer writes 
in the current issue of Harpers: “Without 
an end to the war within the next year, the 
point will come when Japan will have 
(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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Germany: There is unaccustomed anx- 
in Europe this fall, and it is almost 
certain to continue through September. 
The reason is that the German government 
is mobilizing the armed forces of the coun- 
try and the mobilization will not be com- 
plete until the latter part of the month. 
The reserves are being called to the colors 
Companies and regiments are being formed 
and put through the drills, just as if the 
nation were at the point of going to war. 
The country is, in fact, being put on an 
armed footing, and before the end of Sep- 
tember, 1.300.000 men will be ready for 
action. Not only is the army being made 
ready for action; not only is it engaging 
in maneuvers, but stores of munitions and 
of grain are being put aside for future 
use. Germany is doing exactly what she 
would be expected to do if she were plan- 
ning to go to war within a few weeks. 


} 
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Is such actually the plan of Germany, 
or is she bluffing? No one knows. The 
Nazis would like very much to annex 
the Sudeten, that strip of western Czecho- 
slovakia which is inhabited chiefly by Ger- 
mans and_ which 
contains much of 
the most highly 
developed _indus- 
trial territory of 
Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Sude- 
ten Germans, led 
by Konrad Hen- 
lein, are demand- 
ing complete self- 
government, and 
Germany is lend- 
ing a sympathetic 
ear to these de- 
mands. Czechoslovakia is willing to 
make further concessions to the Sudeten 
Germans. She is willing to give assur- 
ances that they shall have their share of 
government offices—a privilege which has 
been much in dispute. But she refuses to 
grant full self-government because such an 
act would practically turn over to Germany 
a region of Czechoslovakia which occupies 
a strategic position in the defense against 
Germany. It would turn over to German 
sympathizers the mountain range upon 
which the Czechs depend heavily for their 
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defense. 

During the third week of May, Germany 
seemed at the point of going to war with 
Czechoslovakia, and then suddenly gave up 
the plan, probably because of the appar- 
ent certainty that such an act would mean 
immediate war with Russia and that France 
and Great Britain would probably be 
drawn in. Is Germany enough better 
prepared for war now that she will risk 
the venture? 

There is a strong probability that Hitler 
and his followers are not certain what 
they will do. If they can prepare for an 
immediate blow and scare the other na- 
tions into fear of war so that they will 
make concessions to Germany, that result 
will, of course, be in line with German 
policy. If the bluff should be called by 
France and Great Britain, the prevailing 
opinion is that Germany would not strike 

x ok * 


Great Britain: The Conservatives of 
Great Britain, led by Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain, have made conces- 
sion after concession to Germany in order 
to avert war. Lately, however, there has 
heen a stiffening in the British position. 
The week before last, John Simon, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, made an impor- 
tant address in which he gave the warning 
that if a war of aggression should start in 
Europe, Great Britain would probably be 
drawn in. This was taken as a direct in- 
timation that the British would go to war 
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BRITAIN’S LATEST LOW-COST PLANE FOR AMATEURS 


The De Havilland Moth Minor lightweight monoplane for two is considered practically foolproof. 


cost is low, as are its operating expenses. 


if Czechoslovakia should be attacked by the 
Germans. 


Australia: A remarkable fact about 
the continent of Australia is that although 
it is nearly as large as the United States 
and is located near such densely populated 
islands as New Guinea, it supports a pop- 
ulation of only six million people, or about 
as many as there are in Ohio. The great 
Australian dust bowl, covering most of the 
northern and western regions of the con- 
tinent and rendering most of the 
unsuitable for cultivation, is largely re- 
sponsible for this. 

Today, 


land 


many australian officials are 
coming to the opinion that England's posi- 
tion in Europe is at best precarious, and 
they think that Australia may soon have 
to stand upon her own feet. They are con- 
vinced that if Australia 
must become more than a large grain-pro- 
ducing nation and the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of wool. The nation must develop 
all its resources to the utmost, and par- 
ticularly is it mecessary to determine 
whether or not the waste areas can be put 
to some use. 

The enormous task of mapping out and 
testing Australia’s 
now under way 


she is to do so, 


“great back yard” is 
In surveying and evaluat- 
ing this region—into which most of Europe 
could be dumped with room left for others 
—the Australian 
aided immeasurably by 


government has been 
the two relatively 
aerophotography and 
geophysics, The first of these enables en- 
and cast aside the 
slow and difficult task of surveving from 
the ground by photographing the entire 
region from the The 
employing an electromagnetic 


new sciences. of 


gineers surveyors to 


air. second, by 


device that 


Its initial 


The wings fold to permit housing in the space of a normal garage. 


reacts violently when it passes over de- 
posits of metal and mineral ores, does 
away with much drilling and testing. Both 
of these methods have been used else- 
where, of course, but with the possible 
exception of the Soviet Union, nowhere 
have they been employed upon such a 
large scale as in Australia. Sensible Aus- 
tralians do not expect wonders from this 
survey, but results so far, revealing sub- 
stantial deposits of much-needed 
have been gratifying. 


ores, 
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Mexico: The governments of the United 
States and Mexico are finding it difficult 
to come to an agreement about the han- 
dling of claims of American citizens against 
Mexico. The Mexican government has 
taken over oil properties and farm lands 
which had been owned by individuals and 
corporations. Mexico had a legal right to 
do this, even though many of the owners 
were foreigners. The government had an 
obligation, however, to pay the owners for 
the property which was taken. 

Among the owners were many Ameri- 
cans, both individuals and corporations. 
The United States government does not 
dispute Mexico’s right to take these prop- 
erties, but it insists that they should be 
paid for. The Mexican government agrees 
that compensation should be made, but it 
has not actually made payment and there 
is little likelihood that it will be able to do 
so because of the financial situation of the 
country. 

Secretary of State Hull has asked the 
Mexican government either to agree that 
an impartial arbitrator be appointed to 
decide what shall be done under the cir- 
cumstances. or else to agree to the ap- 





COURTESY AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASS'N. 


IN AUSTRALIA IT 1S SHEEP AND WOOL 
Australians produced 986,000,000 pounds of wool in 1935, making this the nation’s most important industry. 





pointment of a neutral board to decide 
on the matter of compensation. Secretary 
Hull also asked that no more American 
property be taken by the Mexican govern- 
ment without arrangements for immediate 
payment. 
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Spain: General Franco, head of the 
Spanish rebel forces, together with his 
Italian and German allies, still appears to 
be slowly winning the war. For a long 
time, it has seemed apparent that the 
loyalists could not hold out indefinitely 
against the combination which opposes 
them. Repeatedly, however, they have 
shown renewed strength when the end 
seemed near. Late this summer, they were 
able to beat off Franco’s attack and even 
to regain some territory. The war is thus 
being prolonged beyond the general ex- 
pectation. 

If, however, the Italians and the Ger- 
mans continue to support Franco, and if 
the Russians, British, and French do not 
take drastic steps to counteract fascist 
intervention, there can apparently be but 
one end to the Spanish civil war. 


ok ok 
Hungary: In Hungary, the little cen- 


tral European state which is now being so 
ardently courted by Germany and France, 
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JOHNSON 
‘ THE WAR IN SPAIN 
The insurgents are in possession of the greater part 
of Spain but the loyalists hold valuable centers and 
are resisting grimly to retain them. 


the feudal tradition still lives and _ its 
characteristics are striking. The brilliant 
capital city of Budapest on the Danube, 
and its top layer of wealthy landowners, 
are supported by millions throughout the 
rest of the country who toil to wrest a 


living from the soil. For Hungary is 
practically the only country to come 
through the last 20 years without any 


reform of the prewar landholdings. 
day 


To- 
more than a third of her people 
are landless peasants and another third 
are little better off. Beyond the city 
limits life is divided between feudal barons 
and peasants. Wheat and other agricul- 
tural products are harvested by primitive 
methods, and along the great plains (the 
Puszta) in the northeast, horses are raised 
by a wandering people who still cling to 
ancient nomadic customs. 

To the Hungarian living outside Buda- 
pest, foreign affairs would probably be a 
matter of indifference had he not been 
subjected to an incessant stream of prop- 
aganda ever since his country lost in the 
World War some two-thirds of her land, 
and 3,000,000 Hungarians who now live 
in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia. These lands and peoples, he has 
constantly been told, must be given back. 
Thus the principal feature of Hungarian 
policy since the war has been “revision- 
ism’”—or a change in the postwar treaty 
which fixed Hungary’s present boundaries. 

















GOLDEN FIELDS BUT TOO MUCH WHEAT 


The federal government, in order to ease the surplus wheot problem, has launched a program which will permit the 
dumping of 100,000,000 bushels in foreign markets 


The Nation's Business 


The business of the nation, which started 
on a downward slide about a year ago, seems 
now to have turned the corner in May. Since 
then, there have been definite signs of im- 
provement. Any prediction of future trends 
must, of course, be made with extreme caution 
for there are many factors which go together 
to determine the state of business, and some 
of them are very obscure. No one, not even 
the “higher ups” in industry and government, 
can know what a few weeks may bring forth. 

With this word of caution in mind, it is pos- 
sible, however, to analyze certain factors which 
are usually powerful in determining the course 
of business. The favorable factors at this 
time are so pronounced that most businessmen 
and economists who have expressed themselves 
on business prospects are hopeful of continued 
recovery for several months. Beyond that, 
prophecy becomes mere guesswork. 

Those who feel hopeful about the situation 
this fall rely largely upon the fact that the 
supply of goods in the hands of retailers and 
wholesalers is running low. When _ bus:ness 
turned downward last fall, manufacturers in 
nearly all lines cut production drastically. 
They had reason to do this because supplies 
of most kinds of goods were large and it ap- 
peared that surpluses of unsold goods would 
accumulate. Despite the recession, however, 
the actual consumption of goods remained 
fairly high. From August 1937 to May 1938, 
the sale of goods did, indeed, drop 17 per cent 
in value. But this drop in the value of goods 
sold is accounted for in part by the fact that 
prices were falling. The actual quantity of 
goods sold declined only about 10 per cent 
In other words, during the period when busi- 
ness was slipping, the people of the nation 
were continu.ng to buy about 90 per cent as 
much as thev were buying before the recession 
started 

Since production was so heavily curtailed, 
it turned out after a while that the people 
were buying more than was being produced. 
This meant that the supply of goods which 
merchants had on their shelves became smaller. 
Now, in many lines there is a scarcity of 
goods; and still there are fairly heavy pur- 
chases. It would appear, therefore, that in- 
creased production would be called for, and it 
seems likely that an increase of factory ac- 
tivity will come. There are already indica- 
tions that this is taking place. Steel produc- 
tion, for example, which, at the low point of 
the recession, fell to around 20 per cent of 
capacity, rose at the last of August to 43 per 
cent. Automobile factories and other estab- 
lishments were becoming more active. If this 
activity is continued. larger numbers of men 
will be employed and recovery will be on the 
way. 

Another favorable sign is to be seen in the 
stock market. The first intimation that the 
country had a year ago of declining business 
was the serious decline in stock prices. It 
turned out that the collapse of the stock 
market was a forerunner, as it so often is, of 
depression. Toward the last of June. how- 
ever, the stock market staged a spectacular 
rally. Within a few weeks, the market had 
regained about 40 per cent of all that it had 
lost during about 10 months of its decline 
The rise and fall of the stock market is not 
of course, a certain barometer of business 
conditions; nevertheless, the rise this summer 


must be regarded as a distinctly favorable sign 

Another factor in the situation is govern- 
ment spending. The government has increased 
the amount of money it is borrowing and using 
to put men to work. There is a sharp division 
of opinion concerning the wisdom of this policy 
and concerning its long-time results. There is 
general agreement, however, among both the 
supporters and the opponents of heavier gov- 
ernment spending, that, for the time being, it 
will stimulate purchases and tend to give busi 
ness an upward push 

How substantial and how permanent the im- 
provement of business becomes, will depend 
largely upon the degree of confidence which 
the people of the nation have in the future. 
If those who have money to invest become 





VIDE WOR 


HE SMASHES RACKETS 


Thomas E. Dewey, New York’s dynamic district attorney, 
whose prosecution of Tammany feader James J. Hines is 
attracting nationwide attention. The Republicans have 
their eye on Dewey as a promising political prospect 


alarmed about the financial condition of the 
government and about the unbalanced budget, 
or if businessmen should be anxious about pos- 
sible regulation by the government, or about 
the effect of tax increases, a halt may come to 
recovery. Under such circumstances. business- 
men would hesitate to make expansions and, 
without large-scale investments and expanding 
factories and plants, there cannot be perma- 
nent recovery. It is possible. however, that if 
purchases increase and if business begins to 
pick up, there will come a surge of optimism 
which will lead to increased investments and 
will lay the foundations for long-continued 
recovery 


Garm Prollem Again 


An unfavorable factor in the business situa- 
tion, and a distinctly unsettling influence in 
American politics, is the sharp decline in the 
price of farm products. Wheat is selling at 
Chicago for around 60 cents a bushel. which 
is not much more than half of last year’s price. 
Corn, cotton, and other products have shrunk 
in value. The result is that the income of 
farmers is falling. In 1936, the cash income 
of the nation’s farmers was about eight billion 
dollars. Last vear, it was $8.600,000,000, and 
this year it is estimated to be only $7,500.- 
000,000. From the national standpoint. this 
means that the farmers. who constitute about 
a third of the population, will have less money 





What the American People 


to spend for goods. To many individual 
farmers it means a drying up of income. It 
means inability to buy the necessities of life 


It means poverty and despaii 

Politically. th 
that the farm problem is squarely back before 
the country again. It has not been 
nd the will prove a very 
undertaking 

Fundamentally. the trouble with the farmers 
is that the foreign demand for American agri 
cultural goods has fallen off. and there is no 
immediate prospect of its being revived. The 
farmers have for many raised more 
cotton, and other goods than the Ameri 
can people have been able to buy. They havt 
sold all that they produced, however. because 
foreigners have called for a considerable quan 
titv. Now the ahead raising as 
much as they before—more than the 
American people can buy—and foreigners art 
not purchasing the surplus. The result is that 
the surpluses accumulate and prices fall dis 
istrously 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace thinks 
that the only way out is a drastic restriction 
of production on the farms. He has been con- 
sistent in this position. When farm prices 
were high, he warned the farmers that the 
price was due chiefly to the fact that 
He said that the 
first year of plentiful crops would bring low 
prices again, if controls of production were 
not established. 

Many people feel, however, that a cutting 
down of production by the farmers is an un- 
satisfactory solution. The machinery of con- 
trol, they say, will deprive farmers of their 
freedom to run their farms as they see fit 
It will be the establishment of a dangerous 
principle of governmental practice. It will 
tend to raise the prices of the necessities of 
life to all Americans. 

Whatever the answer to the problem may 
be, it is an alarming fact that good crops in 
America threaten the impoverishment of the 
farmers by causing low prices. When crops 
are poor, prices are better, but the farmers 
have little to sell and they, as well as the na- 
as a whole, are sufferers. 

The problem of farm production and farm 
prices has become, therefore, a major problem 
of the American people. It has become urgent 
under the changed conditions which we are 
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solved 


solution difficult 
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high 
there had been poor crops 


tion 


now experiencing; that is, a falling off, prob- 
ably permanent, of foreign demand for Ameri- 
an crops 


Au Emerging Leader 


Nationwide attention has been attracted to 
the trial in New York City of James J. Hines, 
a Tammany leader who is charged with having 
given protection to racketeers. He is said to 
have collected money from them to elect Wil- 
liam C. Dodge district attorney of New York, 
with the understanding that Dodge, himself a 
man of seeming respectability, would refuse 
to prosecute the racketeers 

Whatever the facts may be about this alli- 
ance between a Tammany chieftain and the 
New York underworld, Mr. Dodge was elected 
to office and was charged with having failed 
1s a prosecutor. The Hines case is important. 
however, not only because of the general in- 
terest in attempts to curb racketeering, but 
because of the prominence it is bringing to the 
New York prosecuting attorney, Thomas E 
Dewey 

Mr. Dewey was elected last fall as a Re- 
publican. He already had an enviable record 
as an investigator and a prosecutor. When he 
became district attorney, he was looked upon 
as one who might on a_ successful 
clean-up campaign. If he wins the Hines case. 
it is generally thought that he will be nomi- 
nated by the Republicans for the governorship 
of New York, and that, if he should be elected 
to that office in November. he will unquestion- 
ably be an outstanding presidential possibility 
The Hines trial, therefore, is one which may 
conceivably make a president. 

Thomas E. Dewey came to New York from 
Michigan. His father is a publisher and printer 
in the town of Owosso. Young Dewey went 
to the state university, where he took a law 
course. He also studied music and took part 


carry 


in musical activities. His baritone 


him a scholarship in Columbia University 


VOlce wr 


alte 
he was graduated from the University 
Michigan in 1921 After he had omplet. 
law school, he went to work for a private }a 
firm in New York City and made such a rep 
tation that he became United States disty,, 


attorney. In that position he made his re 
tation as a prosecutor of racketeers 


pu 


Despite the quite general discussion of Mr 
Dewey as a possible presidential nominee, Jit, 




















A PERMANENT ROOMER 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 
is known of his views on national economi 
issues. Those who know him well, however 
say that his sympathies are with the conserva 
tive rather than the progressive wing of th 
Republican party 


Bartarism in America 


The nation was shocked recently by the 
news that a number of inmates in a Philadel- 
phia prison had been roasted to death by 
prison guards. They had caused trouble by 
protests over their food, and for punishment 
they were put in unventilated cells. The radi- 
ators were turned wide open and the prisoners 
were roasted or scalded to death by the stifling 
heat. The Pennsylvania authorities were quick 
to investigate the outrage and prosecutions 
will probably result 

This news from Philadelphia is of national 
significance because it calls attention to prison 
this country which is all 

Despite improvements in prison con- 
many of our jails and penitentiaries 
ire guilty of shocking brutality. Probably few 
\mericans the filth and inhumanity 
which might be found if they would investigate 
some of their penal institutions. 


barbarism in too 
common 


ditions 


realize 


The very common use of the third degree 
by law-enforcement officers, a form of bar- 
barism frequently used against the innocent 
as well as the guilty, is a disgrace to American 


civilization. Usually. officers and guards stop 


HARRIS AND EWING 


HE WOULD SMASH MONOPOLIES 

Thurman W. Arnold is a student of the history and de- 
velopment of capitalism. He is now attached to the 
Department of Justice and is in charge of the adminis 
tration’s campaign to break up monopolies. 
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Wage-Hour Bo44 


Recently janitors dusted out a new suite 
+ offices in the Department of Labor. Tele- 
shones were installed, desks carried in, and 
” provided for files of letters and statis- 
ics. While these preparations neared comple- 
yan Elmer F. Andrews, administrator of the 
new federal wages and hours law, moved in and 
tackled the job of organizing a staff of workers 
to assist him. Although the law does not go 
into effect until October 24, there are many 
details of its provisions to be mapped out. At 
Andrews has only a single sec- 
Later there will be 
:bout a thousand workers in the division. His 
secretary estimates that already 50,000 persons 
have asked for these jobs, and more applica- 
tions are coming in every day over the tele 
phone and in the mail 
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Among the tasks which Mr. Andrews is 
vorking on, perhaps the most important is 
that of setting up committees to study the wage 
ind hour standards of different industries 
When the law goes into effect, nearly four 
million workers will come under its provisions 
These provisions state that industries which 
ship products in interstate commerce, with 
ertain exceptions, must pay their employees a 
minimum of 25 cents an hour, and can work 
them no more than 44 hours a week. Within 
three vears, this wage level will be increased 
gradually to 40 cents an hour, and the time 
reduced to 40 hours a week. Any company 
wanting to be exempted from these rules must 
come before the committees which Mr. An- 
drews appoints. 

Mr. Andrews has had a great deal of ex- 
perience with labor problems. He was laboi 
commissioner for New York state when the 
President selected him. The degree of suc- 
cess of the wage-hour law will depend largely 
upon his administration of the measure. 


Trust Buster 


When, in about a month, the National Eco- 
homic Committee starts in Washington its 
study of the problem of monopoly in the 
United States, Thurman W. Arnold, assistant 
attorney general, will unquestionably come 
prominently before the public, for he will play 
alarge part in the hearings. He has long been 
a student cf the structure and problems of 
American industry, and it was because of his 
interest in the regulation of corporations, par- 
ticularly those which have combined to secure 
monopoly powers, that he was placed in his 
present position. 


a 


Mr. Arnold was born in Laramie, Wyoming. 
) ind practiced law in his native state: served 
a mayor of Laramie and later in the Wyo- 
ming state legislature, From legal practice he 
‘urned to the teaching of law, first in the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, then in West Virginia 
University, and later in the Yale Law School. 











For several years he has been a trusted adviset 
of the Roosevelt administration on constitu 
tional questions. The appearance some time 
ago of his book, The Folklore of Capitalism, 
brought Professor Arnold into national promi- 
nenct 


The Rust Brothers 


Thousands of southern laborers are going 
into the cotton fields this month to pick the 
year’s crop. But when the cotton bolls ripen 
in 1939, many of these laborers may find that 
their work is being done by machines. The 
Rust cotton picker is to be placed on the 
market next 3 It will sell for $2,000 or 
less, according to present plans. A few of the 
machines are being used this fall. Each ma- 
chine does the work of about 80 hand pickers. 

The Rust brothers, John and Mack, have 
long realized what their invention will do to 
the great mass of southern workers who sup 
port themselves almost entirely by picking cot- 
ton. The mechanical picker is certain to cause 
some suffering. In the long run 
will relieve men of monotonous, back-breakin 
labor; it will turn them free to engage in oth 
tasks 

But it will be some time before all the ad 
justments are made and other jobs are found 
The Rust brothers intend to use part of the 
profit from their sale of cotton pickers to 
soften the effects of this transitional period 
They will limit their personal income to 10 
times that received by their lowest-paid em 
All the profits above that mark will 
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BRINGING {N THE NEXT HEAVYWEIGHT CONTENDERS 


HERBLOCK IN PONCA CITY NEWS 


go to a foundation to promote education and 
health in the South, to help families become 
self-supporting, and to operate farms, factories, 
and other enterprises for the benefit of the 
southern people. Too often in the past, new 
scientific products have been placed on the 
market with little thought of the social conse- 
quences. The Rust brothers, however, are giv- 
ing much consideration to the human aspect 
of their invention 
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“OUR AMAZING EARTH” 


Loura Lane Fenton’s book by this title describes the extraordinary formations of the 


earth’s surface. Above is 


a view of Grand Canyon National Park 
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New Raoks 


[' AN American family were to spend its va- 
cation on a farm, the members would likely 
return to the city only with pairs of cal- 
loused hands, tanned 
few 








faces and arms, and a 
falling out of the hay 
mow, putting fodder into the silo, and crawl 
ing under sheds to gather eggs from hidden 
nests. They could scarcely be excited into 
writing a book about such experiences. Sim- 
ilarly, mest Norwegian families who leave the 
mainland to farm a small patch on an island 
off their coast would return to their city homes 
in the fall with no thoughts of writing about 
hoeing, chopping trees, cutting hay, and fishing 


anecdotes about 


But Gosta of Geijerstam saw a great deal of 
heauty and some excitement when he bundled 
his family off for such a vacation on an island 
near Norway. Several years ago, when he did 
this, he “Northern Summer,” an a¢ 
count of farming experiences, which voiced an 
appreciation of nature and simple living. He 


wrote 


now follows this with ‘“Storevik—Another 
Northern Summer” (New York: Dutton. $2) 
This small volume is the work of an artist 


who has a gift for describing foaming green 
waterfalls that rush down barren valleys and 
black mountains, rainbow mists that drift 
through rocky clefts, and silvery birch trees 
where gulls and ducks nest. Both in painting 
nature and in telling appealing incidents of 
family life, he has the deft touch of an expert 


VERY day scores of trains carry men and 
women, freight, and sacks of 

between Washington and New York. 
Near their tracks lies scenery which has shown 
little apparent change colonial times, 
when high-wheeled coaches took many days 
for the journey along the coast. But some 
day, thousands of years from now, it is 
possible that this land may be under water. 
As Carroll Lane Fenton points out in ‘Our 
Amazing Earth’ (Garden City, New York 
Doubleday, Doran. $4.50), stranger changes 
than this have occurred to produce the conti 
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EVERY FOUR HOURS A FORT 


At the Bureau of Standurds in Washington, a concrete fort was built and made ready for occupancy within four heurs 
Karl B. Billner, Swedish inventor of the rapid process of pill-box fort construction, inspects the finished product. 


time. 





nents which now dot our maps, the 
mountains which rise from these land areas, 
and the broad valleys and blue lakes which 
lie between the peaks and ranges 
The story of these gradual, yet 
movements is. 


steep 


striking, 
of course, known as geology. 
1 term that sounds too dry to be interesting. 
Mr. Fenton dusts off all the cobwebs. The 
result is a tale that covers millions of years 
during which radical upheavals have occurred 
to make today’s map appear as it does, with 
precise boundaries for seas, lakes, rivers, acres 
of land, mountains, and foothills. 

What he tells brings our annual floods into 
a new light. Even the untrained observer can 
the gullies and channels which boiling 
streams leave in their wake. Then, in another 
area, not enough rain falls, and there are dust 
storms which pick up fertile topsoil, and leave 
hehind desolate farms, swept bare of the rich 
earth which produces crops. Every wind, ev- 
ery rain, every snowfall and thaw leaves un- 
mistakable marks. In time, these scars may 
deepen and widen until another generation will 
see a different land. 

That is why Mr. Fenton’s book has great 
value for anyone who would understand what 
made the earth look as it does today, and what 
is changing it with an incessant thoroughness. 
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OWN through the 1800's, the name of 
Kemble was a byword for excellence and 
popularity on the English stage. This family 
produced a dynasty of actors and actresses 
who achieved the pinnacle in the theatre 
and made a lasting impression on spectators 
hetween 1750 and 1900. Not the least famous 
of their tribe was one of the youngest, Fanny 
Kemble, whose life spanned the years be 
tween 1809 and Her numerous ac- 
complishments, which escaped a 
claim, are vividly told by Margaret Armstrong 
in one of this season’s 
Fanny Kemble—A Passionate 
(New York: Macmillan. $3). 
When yet a girl, Fanny said good-bye to a 
childhood that sparkled with gaiety, impul- 
siveness, temperament, and generosity, and 
started on her career to follow other Kembles 
on the stage. financial 
returns that helped her father save Covent 
Garden, the famous London theatre, from 
bankruptcy. For several years, she was praised 
in every city. But a period of “reform, 
revolution, and cholera” finally sank Covent 
Garden, and Fanny’s father took her to the 
United States, where her triumphs were re- 
peated in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
Then she married Pierce Butler, a Philadel- 
phian, and left the stage. But her active spirit 
was not fully occupied with duties as a mother 
and society woman. It flamed up when 
the states split over the slavery issue; she 
sided with the North and against her husband. 
who used slave labor on his southern planta- 
tion. So active was that she wrote 
Georgia Journal,” a book which some au- 
thorities credit with having kept Great Britain 
neutral during the Civil War by turning 
British sympathies against the South. The 
controversy separated her from Butler, and 
she returned to the stage for another period 
of triumph as an actress and reader of 
Shakespeare. To such a varied and brilliant 
career, Miss Armstrong’s biography comes as 
a worthy climax. 
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The Schools and Declining 


NE of the most significant trends in 

America today is the slowing down 
in the rate of population increase. So 
sharp has this decline become that, unless 
all the signs are mistaken, the population 
of the United States will, after a few dec- 
ades, reach its peak and remain stationary 
or actually decline. The number of births 
each year still outnumbers the number of 
deaths, so that there is a net increase in 
the total population. But the gap between 
the two is narrowing so rapidly that in less 
than 50 years, according to the best esti- 
mates, it will have been completely closed 
By 1980, the population will be about 158.- 
000,000, where it is expected to remain o1 
from which point it may even decline. 
Certain students of population trends ex- 
pect the peak to be reached in 1955, at 
138,000,000. Whichever of these estimates 
may be the more accurate, the trend is 
unmistakable; the rate of population in- 
crease in this country 
is actually declining 


Rapid Increase 

This is a new fact 
in American history. 
From colonial days 
to the Civil War, the 
population of the 
country increased 
about 35 per cent 
each decade. From 
about 275,000 people 
in 1700, the total 
jumped to 2,200,000 in 1770; to 31,502,000 
in 1860; to 76,129,000 in 1900; and to 
127,521,000 in 1935. From 1870 forward. 
the rate of increase was considerably less 
rapid than in the previous period, falling 
from the pre-Civil War average of 35 
per cent to 26 per cent in 1880, to 20 per 
cent in 1900, to 15 per cent in 1930, and 
finally to seven per cent in 1935. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


The increase in the American population 
was perhaps the most rapid in all human 
history. It corresponded, however, to a 
similar trend in world population, for the 
nineteenth century saw a wholly abnormal! 
increase in population. Conditions were 
particularly favorable to such an increase, 
for the industrial revolution made possible 
the production of sufficiently large quanti- 
ties of goods to support a larger population 
Then, too, new lands, such as America 
were opened and developed, providing 
conditions particularly favorable for a large 
population growth. 

This falling off in the rate of population 
growth is bound to have far-reaching and 
fundamental effects upon the future char- 
acter of American life and _ civilization. 
With the passing of each decade, a larger 
proportion of the inhabitants of the nation 
will belong to the older age groups. The 
population is coming to be composed of 
fewer children and young people and a 


Population 


considerably larger proportion of middle- 
aged and older persons. 

One of the institutions most immediately 
and most directly affected by this new 
population trend is the school. Already the 
impact is being felt. Naturally, the ele- 
mentary schools have been the first to 
feel the effect. At the present time, en- 
rollment in elementary schools is actually 
declining. By 1940, according to reliable 
estimates, there will be about a million 
fewer children between the ages of nine 
and 16 than there were in 1930. And the 
1930 census showed that, for the first 
time in our national history, there were 
fewer children under five years of age 
in one census year than in the one preced- 
ing. Also, there were fewer children under 
five than children from five to 10 years of 
age. 
In the United States as a whole, there 
were nearly a million fewer enrollments in 
elementary schools in 1936 than in 1930. 
High school enrollments are also beginning 
to slow up, but not so markedly as the 
elementary. The United States Office of 
Education estimates that the peak in high 
school enrollments will be reached this 
year, to be followed by a gradual decline in 
the future. In a few years, the effect of 
the declining population increase will be 
registered in college enrollments. All this 
is a complete reversal of past trends, for 
one of the chief characteristics of American 
education has been the unusually large 
growth in enrollments in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

To meet this new situation, the schools of 
America will be obliged to adjust on a 
hundred different fronts. In a number of 
places, especially the large cities, the de- 
mand for teachers is dropping off; there 
are fewer teachers today than there were.in 
1929. There has been a net loss of 
hundreds of teachers and school administra- 
tors as a result of the declining student 
enrollments. 


Quality Stressed 


The years immediately ahead will present 
real problems to the American schools. 
Heretofore, American educators have been 
concerned largely with the problem of 
providing educational facilities for an ever- 
increasing school population. Now that 
the general population is becoming station- 
ary and the school population actually de- 
clining, greater attention will have to be 
focused upon the quality of American 
education. The great task of the future 
will be to adjust educational programs to 
the changed conditions. It is perhaps the 
greatest challenge ever presented to the 
schools. As Rufus D. Smith, provost of 
New York University, declares in an article 
appearing in the current issue of Survey 
Graphic: 

The United States during three hundred years 

of history has been a fer 
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ment of dynamics, of ex- 
pansion, of speculation, of 
vitality. A psychology of 
movement still persists as 
an American habit of 
mind. Yet one underlying 
fact upon which this psy- 
chology has been built, 
rapid increase in popula- 
tion, is disappearing from 
the American scene. The 
apparently suddenoutcrop- 
ping of demands for social 
security, for increased care 
of the aged, for the cur- 
tailment of crops, has its 
being in this still little 
understood = shift from 
youth to middle age and 
from a rapidly expanding 
to a stationary population 
The change has crept 
upon us so quietly that 
few in the American 
school system, to say 
nothing of the general 
public, as yet appreciate 
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the profound adjustments 
awaiting this most dy- 
namic manifestation of 
American life. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT GREETS SENATOR GEORGE OF GEORGIA 
What is your reaction as you look at this picture? 











Something to Think About 














Test Your Emotions 


There can be no strong conviction with 
out some emotion. To be effective, one 
must not only have information, but his 
feelings must be aroused. The trouble with 
too many people is that they experience 
emotions without having adequate informa- 
tion. Their feelings are not based upon 
fact and reason. Such people do not act 
rationally, but are slaves of the prejudices 
they chance to have acquired. Each one 
would do well, therefore, to subject his 
emotions to analysis, so that he can deter- 
mine their origin. 

When you read of President Roose- 
velt’s criticism of Senator George of 
Georgia, do you have strong feeling about 
it? 

1. Do you have a feeling of opposition 


to the President? Do you resent his in- 
terference in a state’s primary election? 


2. Do you assume at once that Senator 
George is a “tory,” or a “reactionary,” 
and deserving of defeat? 


3. Are you indifferent to the contest? 


Whether your feeling is favorable to the 
President or opposed to him, is it based on 
information? Do you know what the is- 
sues are? Do you know how many of the 
New Deal measures Senator George has 
opposed in Congress? Do you think these 
measures should have been opposed or not? 
Have you figured out probable conse- 
quences which might follow the success of 
the President in opposing such candidates 
as Senator George, and have you thought 
about the probable consequences of his de 
feat? Have you reasons. based on knowl- 
edge of the facts, for thinking that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, on the one hand, or Sena- 
tor George, on the other, favors measures 
which you yourself approve? 

If you have read about the controversy 
in which President Roosevelt and Senato1 
George are involved, where have you done 
your reading? Have you read papers or 
magazines which have given you both sides 
of the controversy? 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. Where is the temporary capital of 
China located at the present time? 


2. True or False: Japan has succeeded 
in maintaining satisfactory control over 
the regions her armies have conquered. 


3. True or False: Japan’s greatest eco- 
nomic weakness lies in the alarming de- 
cline in her exports. 

4. In what year was there a serious 
split in the Republican party, resulting 
in a temporary third party? 

5. Upon what issues did the Republi- 
cans split at that time? 

6. Name five objectives of the 
Deal. 

7. To what extent were the purchases 


New 


of the American people reduced during 
the period of the recession of 1937-1938? 


8. Who is the Republican prosecuting 
attorney whom many people consider a 
possible presidential candidate? 


9. In what state were prisoners roasted 
to death recently? 


10. Who is the leader of the Sudeten 
Germans? 


11. What British statesman gave a 
warning to Germany recently? 


12. Which side appears to be winning 
in Spain? 

13. The Arabs and what other people 
are fighting in Palestine? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Do you think that any important 
benefit to the people has come from the 
New Deal? If so, give your reasons for 
supporting some particular feature of the 
program. 


2. Do you think that any part of the 
New Deal program is particularly ob- 
jectionable? Give your reasons for so 
thinking. (In the case of this question 
and the one preceding, try to get rid of 
prejudices and to have facts in support 
of your position.) 


3. If you were in President Roosevelt's 
position, would you take part in primary 
contests of the Democratic party? 


1. Why do you or do you not think that 
China will win the war in the Orient? 


_ 5. Do you think the standard of living 
in this country will be higher or lower 
as a result of the slowing down of popu- 
lation growth? 
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Many High Schools Cooperate 
With “Town Meeting of the Air” 


E are asking our readers this year 

not to be content merely to read and 
think about the important problems before 
the country, but to talk about them and to 
participate in the formation of opinion 
We are asking them to take an active part 
in a great national forum in which vital 
issues are debated. We are asking them to 
help revive, on a national scale, something 
of the spirit and method of the old town 
meeting, which, in the earlier years of our 
history, was such an effective school of 
politics. 

We that these results 
achieved through cooperation with ‘“Amer- 
Town Meeting of the Air.” which 
presents weekly nationwide broadcasts of 
debates on the most important issues of the 
day. THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will work 
with the “Town Meeting” in the effort to 
promote an interesting and stimulating dis- 
cussion of American problems. 

Here is the program to which we call 
attention: During the school year ‘““Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air” will broad- 
cast weekly debates over a nationwide 
hookup. There will be 26 of these debates. 
The questions debated will be concerned 
with the most vital social, economic, and 
political problems of American life. The 
speakers will be men and women of national 
reputation, who are specialists in the fields 
involved and who represent opposing views. 


believe can be 


ica’s 


After the main addresses there will be 
questions from the floor and informal 
debate. All this will be broadcast to the 
country. These debates will occur on 
Thursday evenings. The hour will be 
9:30 Eastern standard time. 8:30 Central, 
7:30 Mountain, and 6:30 Pacific time. 


To Analyze Problem 


THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will announce 
in advance the subject which is to be de- 
bated the air. The paper which 
reaches its readers the Monday before the 
Thursday broadcast will carry an analysis 
of the issue. This may be done in a main 
article or in a special feature. It will also 


over 


As soon as a class or group or club has 
decided to participate in this national 
forum, someone, either the teacher or a 
student, should be authorized to com- 
municate with “The Town Hall,” 125 West 
43rd Street, New York City. That is the 
organization which conducts the broadcasts, 


and it will give valuable assistance to 
groups. Classes, groups, or clubs may, of 
course, listen to the weekly broadcasts 


without any expense and without affiliating 
with “Town Hall,” but if a group acquires 
membership, the organization furnishes a 
wealth of material on the subjects discussed. 
and gives guidance through a pamphlet, 
“Town Meeting School.” This 
service may be had by groups or classes fot 
a small cost, and THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
recommends that, for best results, classes 
iffiliate with the national organization, 


Goes to 


Starts November 3 


The first broadcast of the “Town Meet- 
ing of the Air” will be November 3. It is 
desirable, however, that discussion groups 
be formed at once and that they get started 
at their work. Interest will be well de- 
veloped, then, by the time the Town Meet- 
ing programs start. It would be well to 
get into contact at once with “Town Hall.” 

It should be understood that this is 
not a wholly new venture. For several 
years high school groups in various parts 
of the country have been participating with 
marked success. 

The subjects for debate during the year 
have not been determined with certainty, 
but an incomplete list, subject to change, 
has been prepared. Each question, it 
should be understood, will be debated by 
prominent authorities in that particular 
field. Here are a number of subjects 
which have been tentatively selected: 
What does the realignment of political 

parties mean? 
Labor, business, and 

spending program. 


What can America learn from govern- 
ment planning abroad? 


the government 





carry information about each speaker, and 
references on the subject to be debated. 

Readers of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
will thus obtain a background for a better 
appreciation of the broadcast. Classes using 
the paper may discuss in advance the prob- 
lem to be debated. Then it is recommended 
that groups be formed to listen to the 
Thursday night debate. In the East. where 
the broadcast will occur at 9:30. the groups 
may meet earlier than that hour and com- 
plete their discussion before the broadcast. 
In the West, they may meet and listen to 
the broadcast; then, when it is finished 
they may carry on the discussion them- 
selves in the light of the arguments they 
have just heard, plus the interpretations 
they obtained from THe AMERICAN Op- 
SERVER and other sources 

If a group cannot be formed to listen 
to the broadcast in a body. those who do 
listen may, with good effect, bring the 
problem up for further discussion at 
the next meeting of the history or social 
studies class. Such a procedure has been 
widely followed. 


ROTOFOTOS, 


AN INTERESTED GROUP LISTENS TO THE TOWN MEETING PROGRAM 


Inc. 


Is our peace threatened by foreign prop- 
aganda? 

Should the government take over the 
railroads? Is consolidation the solu- 
tion to the railroad problem? 

What is free speech? 

Are monopolies blocking 
covery? 

Should the federal budget be balanced? 

Can we manage our currency _intelli- 
gently? 

Will cooperatives solve the consumer’s 
problem in America? 


Does our social security law need re- 
vision? 


business re- 


Is taxation retarding business recovery? 

Should our tax base be broadened? 

“Discipline” versus “self-expression” for 
the child. 

Should the United States lift the immi- 
gration bars to let in refugees? 

How can we attain an economic distribu- 
tion? 

Is population control desirable? 

What kind of national defense program 
will promote peace? 

What is the responsibility of an Amer- 
ican community to its youth? 
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A TYPICAL BROADCAST OF ‘‘AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR” 
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Type I 


Better than average in natural ability; 
average in application; gets fairly good 
grades in most subjects. very good in 
a few, poor in a few; not very industrious, 
does what he is required to do but not 
very much more; interested in the social 
life of the not ambitious 
about attaining excellence in his studies; 
does best work in history and English, 
is poor in mathematics and science. 

This student has possibilities but is in 
a somewhat critical position. If he should 
settle down and apply himself, he could 
do well in a number of fields. Since he 
likes history and presumably the social 
studies, he might easily get into newspaper 
work and do well as 4 journalist. Law 
should also appeal to him. The _ public 
life should be interesting and to his liking, 
for history indicates that it might be at- 
tractive to him. If the student in question 
is a girl, she should do well in library work 
or as a proofreader. She might also be- 
come a secretary; her work in English 
would suggest the possibility of that. The 
boy or the girl might plan to get into re- 
search work of some kind. 

Students of this type should not think 
of becoming engineers or scientists or 
physicians. They would probably not be 
good at work requiring mechanical skill. 


school; very 


It is necessary, however, to write a large 
question mark before the name of a student 
in this type. The trouble is that his work 
is only fair. There is a strong chance that 
it may never be better than that. And 
there is little room in newspaper work or 
other attractive vocations for the individual 
who is only fair. Such a person will not 
rise. In newspaper work he may never 
make more than $30 a week, and probably 
not much more than $20. A man who does 
not discipline himself to hard work will 
probably not succeed as a lawyer. He 
should not enter that profession unless he 
makes very high grades in most of his 
subjects in school. Unless he learns some- 
how to do the work which puts one near 
the top of his class, he is likely to fail 
in law school, or, if not there, to make 
only a bare living in the practice of law. 

It is possible, of course, that the student 
who does only fair work in school may 
buckle down to his task and do excellent 
work later. 


This is possible, but not 
probable. There are as many distractions 
out of school as in school, and if one 


has not the qualities of character which 
lead him to master his subjects while he 
is a student, the chances that he will face 
about and do first-rate work later are only 
fair. 


Conflict in the Democratic Party 


(Concluded from page 8) 


and stronger than his program. Millions 
of the voters who have cared little for 
the Democratic party and little for the 
New Deal have cast their ballots for 


Roosevelt, because they have believed that 
somehow he represented them and was 
working for their interests. If the Presi- 
dent thinks, as the time approaches, that 
he might carry the country again, and 
that no other New Dealer who might be 
named could do so, he would probably 
run again, not only to gratify personal 
ambition, but to save the New Deal. 

It must be remembered. however. that 
there is a_ strong American 
politics against the third term. No presi- 
dent thus far has fought it successfully. 
It may appear, therefore. that the Presi- 
dent, running for a third term, would be 
weaker than some other New Dealer seek- 
ing a first term. 

The difficulty will be in finding any one 
man who is well and favorably known in 
all sections of the country and who will 
command the united New Deal vote. 
Names are put forward from time to time, 
but no one has as yet emerged as the 
logical candidate. The President’s de- 
cision will no doubt be determined by the 
degree of his success in finding such a 


tradition in 


candidate. It may also depend upon in- 
ternational developments. No one can 
possibly predict the effect a world war 


might have upon American politics, par- 
ti¢ularly if this country were involved. 





The Japanese Crisis 





(Concluded from page 2) 

neither gold enough nor foreign trade enough 
to exchange for military materials. ; 
If the war can be finished before the 
mortgage is called, Japan escapes collapse; 
if not, Japan collapses. But the war has 
ilready become a gamble with stakes that 
Japan does not possess.” 

Yet Japan can do no other than to 
continue the war in China. Despite the 
dangers involved in continuing her costly 
adventure, to abandon it now would en- 
tail abandoning the very basis upon which 
her foreign policy has been built and her 
most cherished national ambition. What- 
ever the risks involved in going on with 
the campaign in China, the risks of giving 
it up at this stage are infinitely greater. 
Japan has gambled so much on the Chinese 
war that her future as a first-rate power is 
at stake 
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(Continued 


such as the Tennessee Valley. so 
that foundations might be laid for 
a later reorganization of industry 

To put the government into 
business, especially in the utility 
field, so as to establish a yard- 
stick of fair prices and, through 
government competition 
625% down prices held to be unduly 
high, 

To move sections of the popu- 
lation in stranded communities 
to places where they might have 
1 better chance to make a liveli- 
hood. 

To supply housing to the poor- 
est elements of the population 
partly at government expense. 

To put the government inti 
the business of 
against the hazards of unemploy- 


bring 


AND 


=== 


insuring people 








SPEAKING OF SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY! 


TALBURT IN 


Was a question as to what should be dont 
in order to save the forests and conserve 
other natural resources 


Not Fundamental Issues 

But the issues at that time had to do 
chiefly with matters of political method. 
Theodore Roosevelt and his Progressives 
thought it should be made easier for 
to control their government. They 
cated the nomination of officers in 
primaries rather than in conventions. They 
thought it should be possible in the 
to enact laws without having them passed 
upon by legislatures. They argued for 
the initiative and referendum, by which 
process a group of people wishing a law 
enacted needed only to get enough 
tures for a petition; then the proposed law 
would be submitted to the voters and, if 
they voted in favor of it, it became a 
law. There was also a demand for the 
recall of officials; that is, for a provision 
whereby a petition might be circulated to 
have an official removed from office. If 
there were enough signers to a_ petition 
the question of whether the officer should 


voters 
advo- 
direct 


states 


signa- 


be removed would be submitted to the 
people. 
It was chiefly a program of this kind 


which was discussed in 1912, rather than 
proposals to make drastic changes respect 
ing the wealth within the 
country, or proposals to attack the great 


division of 


economic problems in any drastic or novel 
manner. 

The New Deal, however, introduced by 
President Roosevelt in 
which attack our great problems by seek- 
ing to make really fundamental or drastic 
changes. The President came to powet 
at a time when fear gripped the land and 
when many believed that our economic 
order was dissolving. He proposed to 
meet the situation by a bold program. The 
following are among the objectives of 


the New Deal 
New Deal Objectives 


To bring about a redistribution of the 
national income so that the poorer classes 
especially the lower third, might have 
greater purchasing power and “a more 
abundant life.” 

To establish higher wages as one means 
whereby greater purchasing power might 
be placed in the hands of the masses 
Labor unions were to be given more power 
so that they might be strong enough to 
secure higher wage rates. But the govern- 
ment was not to stop at that. Very low 
wages were to be raised by law and 
limitation was to be placed by law upon 
the number of hours which labor mighi 
be employed. 

To control the output of certain in- 


1933, raises issues 


dustries. such as agriculture, so ‘that 
higher prices might be obtained. 
To plan the economic life of regions 


WASHINGTON NEW 


ment and old age. 

To assume responsibility on the 
part of the federal government 
for the feeding of millions of 


unemployed and for setting them 
to work at public projects 
A program such as this may be good or it 
may be bad. On that point. there is a 
sharp division of opinion. But there can 
be no disputing the statement that it is a 
drastic program which raises really funda- 


mental issues. It consciously and inten- 
tionally looks toward the establishment 
of a kind of economic life in America 
which differs from that which now pre 
vails President Roosevelt and his fol- 
lowers believe that such a program is 


necessary in order to insure the stability of 
American industry. They are not socialists 
ind do not want to destroy the capitalist 
system. They want to save it, and they 
think that if something of this sort is not 
done, the nation will become a victim of 
recurring depressions which, in the 
will spell the doom of capitalism. They 
think that, without some such program 
millions of people in America will fail to 
achieve the security, the opportunity, and 
the conditions of living which it 
was the intention of the Fathers of thi 
Republic to establish in this land. 


end 


decent 


Opposition Develops 
When the New Deal into 
motion, there was a tendency on the part 
of all parties and 
support it or to remain 


was first set 


factions either to 


silent. This uni- 
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Clash in Democratic Porky Ouer New Deal Program 


from page 1 





either 
last 
soon as the 


versal innounced 
or tacit. did not long, how- 
ever. As darkest 
days of crisis passed, oppositior 
began to show its head. Repub 
licans who had sat in silence be 
came vocal in their protests, anc 
something like half of the leaders 
of the Democratic party 
thing near half of the Democrati 
members of the and thi 
House of Representatives, fell 
into opposition against all on 
parts of the President’s program 
The opponents of the New Deal 
made these charges against it 
By favoring the labor union 
and helping them to obtain mort 


support 


some 


Senate 


power in their relations with em 
ployers, the Roosevelt adminis 
setting against 
class and encouraging workers to 
make impossible demands. thus 


tration was class 








paralyzing industry or impeding 
industrial recovery 

seeking t 
production 


By its program of 
control agricultural 
the Roosevelt 
the liberty of 
governmental power over industry 


administration limiting 
farmers and establishing a 


Was 


which 


in nature, was more nearly fascist than 


democratic 


By competing with private industry, 


the government was striking at the vitals 
of capitalism and was discouraging the 
kind of individual initiative which had 


made the United States a great and pros- 


perous nation 
By its lavish relief expenditures, the 
government was going into debt at an 


alarming pace. threatening to destroy the 
and thus to create an in- 


would 


credit 
which 
progress impossible 

The which ind 
which remain today the outstanding prob- 
petty 
They compare in significance and 


national 


stability render industrial 


issues were thus raised 


lems of American politics are not 
issues. 
importance to the great controversy over 
slavery which agitated American politics 
around the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Millions of people, of high station 
ind think that their fortunes, thei 
businesses, their wages, their standards of 
living. depend upon the way these issues 


low, 


Hence the bitterness attend 
Hence the violent 
comments which one hears among peopl 


ire decided 
ing political controversy 
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“Has vour son’s education 
real value?” 
“Yes, indeed, it’s entirely cured his mothe: 


of bragging about him.” PATHFINDER 


prove d ot any 


When it comes to politics, always remem- 
ber this: The hog that squeals the loudest is 
the one farthest from the trough. 

-Washington Posi 


have 
war, 

immediately 
SELECTED 


European military leaders claim they 
the people behind them. In event of 
of course, the positions would 
he reversed 





“THREE QUARTS OF WATER—AND WIPE OFF HIS 
NOSE, PLEASE “”’ 


AY N LIBERT 


\ man and his wife recently went for 
hike in the woods. Suddenly they realized 
that they had lost their way 


“T wish Emily Post were here with us.” said 
the husband. “I think we took the wrong 
fork!” SELECTED 


Football Coach: ‘And remember that foot 
ball develops individuality, initiative. and 
leadership. Now get out on that field and 
do exactly as I tell you.’?’ —Capper’s WEEK?‘ 


Teacher: “When was Rome built ?” 

Percy: “At night.” 

Teacher: “Who told you that?” 

Percy: “You did. You said Rome wasn't 
built in a day.” —Boston TRANSCRIPT 


Ethel: “Mother. are 
relative I’ve got?” 

Her Mother: “Yes, 
is the closest.” 


Little you the nearest 
dear, and your fathe 

—Montreal Star 

4 well-known speaker lectured to the mem- 
bers of a literarv society, and at the end of 
his address the secretary approached him with 
a check. This he politely refused, saying that 
it might be devoted to some charitable pur 
pose 


“Would you mind,” asked the secretary 
“if we add it to our special fund?” 
“Not at all,” said the speaker. ‘“What is 


the special fund for?” 
‘To enable us to get better lecturers next 
vear.” —Chicago News 





There are a lot of foolish men in this world 
The other day one of them married a woman 
who can throw a discus 143 feet 

-Washington Post 











ALL OFF, END OF THE LINE 
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of all economic levels. from the rich to 


the wretchedly poor 


President's Position 

President Roosevelt is naturally deter- 
mined to make the New Deal stick, to 
make it permanent, and to put the pro- 
grams which it proclaims into successful 
But he cannot do that merely by 
great Democratic 
majorities in Congress. The reason is that 
of the perhaps half of 
them. refuse to support a considerable pro- 
portion of the New Deal proposals. If 
then, the President is to be successful, he 
must the election of a Congress 
made up not only of Democrats, but of 
Democrats of the New Deal brand. He 
could be defeated in his major objectives 
as decisively through the election of Demo- 
crats who do not support his program as 
through the election of Republicans who 
do not support it. 

That is why the President is taking a 
the within his 
own party over the nomination of senators 
He is calling upon 


iction 
securing the election of 
many Democrats 


secure 


personal part in contests 


ind representatives. 


the members of his party to nominate 
Democrats who are New Dealers. The 
anti-New Deal Democrats are naturally 


opposing him, and the resultant conflict 
threatens to disrupt the party. From the 
President’s standpoint, of course, it might 
as well be disrupted as to remain 
whelmingly in power without giving him 
a majority for the New Deal program. 


over- 


It is a contest not only for the control 
of the next Congress, but also for the con- 
trol of the Democratic national convention 
of 1940. Both factions of the party are 
intent upon controlling that convention and 
upon nominating the candidate for the 
presidency. In every state of the Union, 
the two factions are at work. each trying 
to get hold of the party machinery of the 
state, trying to line up the state’s senators 
and representatives and other influential 
leaders. so that it may control the delega- 
tion from that state which goes to the Dem- 
ocratic national convention in 1940. The 
President is taking part in these local con- 
tests in a number of the states, giving his 
support to the faction which favors the 
New Deal and which, if successful within 
the state. will send a New Deal delegation 
to the 1940 convention. 


The Third Term 


If the President succeeds in controlling 
the party machinery and the delegates of 
enough that he will have a 
majority in the 1940 convention, will he 
be a candidate for a third term? He 
will be tempted, no doubt, to seek the 
nomination. Unquestionably he has a 
larger personal following than does any 
other New Dealer. Constantly he has 
personally been stronger than his party 

(Concluded on page 7, column 3) 
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